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LITTLE JOHN’S SONG 


T ’S oh, and oh, ’t is merry to go 








In the windy April weather, 

When the clouds are high and warily by 
Troop the roes and the does together. 

It’s sweet to hear, in the fall of the year, 
Horns ring through the forest cover; 

While Scarlett*s singing and Marian’s stringing 
A chain of haws for her lover. 


It’s good to dwell, as we know right well, 

Deep down in a forest hollow, 

With the singing brook for our missal-book 

And never an eave for the swallow. 

And a Friar we have, whom long God save, 

To throw and fight me, and love me, 

To shrive and sain me when Death has ta’en me, 
And turn the green sods above me. 


No more I ask than in sun to bask, 

And a nook of fern to curl in; 

When winds are high, or snow is nigh, 

And my arms have locked my girl in. 

God give our May till her brown head’s gray, 
And faint grows Robin’s Hood’s hollo, 
Good store of deer in the wood of Shere, 
And Little John strength to follow ! 


Nora Hopper. 
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THE LION’S DREAM. 


INE o’clock in the evening in the dime museum. 
The gas-lights burned yellow with the fetid at- 
mosphere of the place. The last stage-show 
was in progress in the ‘‘auditorium.’? Two men on 
the stage, one in the height of the fashion and the other 
in rags, and both with pallid smooth faces, bawled out, 
in a kind of incessant sing-song recitative, a little drama- 
story of a rich young man who refused alms to a beggar; 
who then gambled and drank away all his money, while 
the beggar obtained a situation and rose to comfort ; the 
ruined rich man in his turn asked an alms of the one he 
had once spurned, and was nobly befriended. The 
squalid audience, made up for the most part of crop- 
haired, youngish men with bristly moustaches and a 
week’s beard on their faces, with ears sticking out side- 
wise, bat-like, in the deformity of the slums, applauded 
wildly this high-pitched, roaring piece of morality and 
sentiment. Just a moment before a stout girl who turned 
a startling somersault in long skirts had been allowed to 
go off without a hand-clap. 

Out in the ‘*curio-hall,’’ on a long platform running 
the length of the room, a fat snake-charmer, wrapped in 
a bath-robe, half thrown aside on account of the heat, 
revealing red, dingy knitted tights, crocheted nimbly. 
Stupid serpents were coiled up in a glass case at her side. 
Near her sat a great negro whose business was to eat 
glass : he dozed while he waited for the stage show to 
be over and the curio hall’s turn to come. 

Empty chairs, surrounded by the machinery and trap- 
pings of charlatanry, stood on the platform. The freaks 
to whom they belonged were somewhere outside, and, 
when the bell should ring, would come filing down a 
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long stairway to do their parts. At one side of the 
hal] a stout young man, in a droning, nasal voice, in- 
vited the few people in the hall to try their strength on 
a lifting machine. 

In the centre of the room was another raised platform 
on which stood a cage of lions, with just space enough 
at the side of it for the wooden chair in which sat the 
Professor — the lecturer and master of ceremonies of the 
place. He was a short man in shiny broadcloth; he 
rested his chin wearily on the silver head of a cane, 
and gazed vacantly across the room. 

In the cage three great lions lay sprawled out asleep. 
Two of them, males, were flattened out against the floor 
in the utter abandonment of stupid relaxation. The 
third, a female, lay with her head between her forepaws, 
her hind legs thrust out sidewise into the stomach of the 
larger male. 

This animal lay with his back against the bars of the 
cage, his tawny hide protruding between them ali along. 
He was so big that, from the tip of his nose and his open 
mouth to the end of his extended tail, he reached almost the 
length of the cage. The hind foot that came uppermost 
as he lay was thrust up into the air, as if he had had an 
impulse to push away the thorny feet of the sleeping 
lioness, sticking deep into his abdomen, and then had 
fallen into a deeper sleep and forgotten it. 

He was a giant among lions —a formidable beast in 
every muscle and line. But he looked here, stretched 
out in stupid sleep, just what he was—a lion born in 
captivity, whose father and mother were born in captiv- 
ity, atamed and docile hourly victim of a woman’s whip. 

Presently the beautiful Zoraida would appear, clad in 
silken tights and a spangled bodice, and, entering the 
cage, would shriek at the lions, and crack her whip, and 
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lash them into a semblance of fury, and seize this big 
lion by the jaws and thrust her painted face between his 
glittering rows of teeth, while the professor, standing 
alongside the cage, would baw! out a wonderful lecture, 
telling how the lion had been captured in an Indian 
jungle after he had been a famous man-eater for years; 
how, in the five years since he had been in captivity, he 
had killed four men, and how the beautiful Zoraida 
hourly took her life into her hands in defying him. 

Meantime the lion seemed to fall into a deeper sleep ; 
but his skin began to twitch, and his breath to come 
quick and hard. His open jaws snapped together. The 
in-drawings of his breath were rough and guttural. His 
eyes blinked, but their opening showed no waking; they 
were glassy with deep sleep. But his relaxed muscles 
became rigid. Long claws emerged from his paws, as if 
by a will of their own. A look of ferocity took the place 
of one of stupidity on his great face, narrowing down 
from his little wicked ears to the tip of his nose —-a 
beautiful, savage, most singular face, triangular but for the 
graceful curves made by his yellow cheeks. 

Now the lion seemed to be choking in his sleep. The 
lioness woke, and drew herself away a little, and blinked, 
and seemed to look a long way off, and sank down again 
on her back by the side of the lion, and slept ence more. 

The lion’s breath came more heavily. His teeth 
closed together so that the muscles of his neck could be 
seen by the Professor, looking curiously at him, to draw 
like ropes strained by tugging oxen. The Professor 
wondered at this, and fancied that something must be 
the matter with the lion. And yet he reflected that the 
animal only seemed to be enacting a fight in his dream. 
‘* If I didn’t know,”’ the Professor thought, ‘‘ that the 
fellow was born in captivity, and his father and mother 
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before him, I should think he was dreaming of the 
jungle. But he couldn’t dream of the jungle. He never 
was in one.’’ 

Then the Professor put his silver-headed cane slowly 
through the bars of the cage, and by a light movement 
laid it down on the lion’s neck. The tamed beast, 
used to the touch of man, did not wake. His dream of 
the jungle went on. 

The Professor himself dozed then. He had a dream 
of his own in which he saw a wonderful sight. It was 
something like the lying story which he had told five 
times a day, for two weeks now, of the capture of this 
false man-eater in his invented jungle; only it was more 
terrible, and he seemed to be within the lion’s skin, and 
to be looking out into the woods through the beast’s eyes. 
Lurking in a nest among tangled branches and trailing 
vines, a lioness just like the one in the cage seemed to 
have aroused him and to have called his attention to a 
stealthy sound in the jungle. He had risen, half crouch- 
ing, from the ground, and concentrated himself into the 
keenest intentness of seeing, and listening, and smelling, 
to make out what might be approaching through the 
bushes. Then a great panic, the next instant mingled 
with and overborne by a greater ferocity, filled him, as 
he recognized in the sound the footfall of a man; he 
knew it to be a man’s because it had a kind of hardness 
and little crushing quality in it, not like an animal’s soft 
caress of the earth. He had never before thought of 
observing such qualities, or the want of them, in the walk 
of man or beast. 

Then a scent struck his nostrils —a kind of far-away 
attenuation of that of the dime-museum when the crowd 
urged about the platform. Used as he was to that 
smell, he had always abhorred it. Now the thin, distant 
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suggestion of it seemed to fill him with destructive fury — 
and also a kind of awful hunger. 

The sound came nearer—and was multiplied with 
others like it. The lioness leaped up, and snarled, and 
turned quickly about, and then he was aware that men 
were behind them too. The foot-falls came closer; they 
were all around. 

Then, in a few moments, the fight was on. The 
men who swarmed up were all dark men, and they had 
no fire-arms; but there was a ring of steel in the jungle, 
and there were shouts and screams of the men and the 
roar of the beasts. The dreamer escaped at last through 
the ring of steel, with fierce pain piercing his lank — 
but he had Prey in his mouth, and a glorious, wild, in- 
effable thrill of satisfaction seemed to fill his whole being. 

A gong sounded, and the dozing Professor woke with 
a start. He heard a roaring of feet on the bare floor, 
and knew that the people were trooping in from the 
auditorium, and that the stage-show was over and the 
time come for him to get up and begin his lecture. Down 
the narrow stairway came the motley array of freaks. 
Among them was the Beautiful Zoraida, in her spangles 
and silk and paint. 

The Professor looked quickly over at the lion; un- 
consciously he had drawn away his cane from the ani- 
ma!’s neck. The lion slept on — his muscles more tense 
than ever, his panting quicker and heavier. 

The Professor introduced the snake-charmer with only 
a word, and forbore to describe with scientific particu- 
larity the process of digesting solid substances as practiced 
by the negro glass-eater. He had a feverish haste, he 
hardly knew why, to get to the lions, which were next 
on the programme. 

The crowd —dirty, half-shaven, slum-deformed, 
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foul-smelling — wheeled about from the curio-platform to 
the central rostrum. The Beautiful Zoraida stood up on 
this rostrum, with folded arms and complacent visage, 
while the Professor praised her intrepidity and her 
matchless beauty; she stood still thus while the Professor 
launched into his story of the capture of the man-eater in 
the Indian jungle; and she was thrilled herself by this 
lie, for never before had she heard the Professor tell it 
with such spirit and circumstantiality. For the first time 
since the days, long before, when she had learned the easy 
task of intimidating these cowed and half-asphyxiated 
creatures, she felt a sinking of fear as she caught the whip 
that the Professor tossed to her and entered the cage 
through the door in the bars, which was quickly closed 
after and fastened with a great chain, to make the per- 
formance the more impressive. 

The big lion slept on. But the Beautiful Zoraida 
cracked her whip in his face, and he sprang upon his 
feet. She had seen him do that before; but then his 
ears had been thrown back in a mere snarling, cowardly 
resentment of the lash. Now his attitude was quite dif- 
ferent. ‘The tamer’s look was fixed upon a light in his 
eyes that she had never before seen there; it was cruel, 
and deep and strange. A sudden fear seized the tamer; 
now it was she who was tamed. Yet in the terror 
which shook her she reflected upon the maxims of her 
craft, and knew that she must daunt the lion. There- 
fore, she clubbed her whip, laden with lead at the butt, 
and with it dealt the beast a hard blow between hiseyes. 

Then with aroar the lion leaped upon her and seized her 
by the shoulder. His jaws seemed to enfold her arm and 
side. She did not scream, but fainted; and the lion, 
crouching, his stomach on the floor of the cage, dragged 
her toward a corner. 
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The Professor was pale as death. ‘* Unchain the door! 
tn God’s name ; unchain the door !’’ he shouted. 

But the helper in the museum who had fastened the 
door was enveloped now in the crowd, in which two 
currents were striving with each other — one to get 
nearer the cage and the other to get farther away from it. 
Even in the slums, among men ground to earth and 
starved in spirit, the instinct to help, to risk life and 
do prodigies for others, survives and grows up side by 
side with the sickening cowardice bred in moral darkness. 
In this place there were a hundred men who were de- 
termined to save this woman somehow, and as many who 
were trampling each other to escape farther from the 
jaws of a creature from which they were already pro- 
tected by an impassable barrier. 

One strong, uncouth fellow leaped to the rostrum be- 
side the little door and tried to undo the chain that held 
it. It was only a heavy iron latch, in fact, with the 
chain looped once over the end of it; but the man’s ex- 
citement unsteadied him, and he fumbled with the chain 
and bolt. Then there was a scream in the crowd, 
«« Lift the latch! Lift the latch!’’ Another man’s hand 
seized the iron and pulled in the contrary way from this 
one’s. 

The rushing and trampling went on. The old Pro- 
fessor was wailing in a high-pitched voice, ‘«* Oh, my 
God! my God !’’ The woman was almost within reach 
of his hand, but he was separated from the door by a 
surging mass of people. He saw the lion set his teeth 
deeper and deeper into the woman’s flesh; and when, in 
a few moments more, a man was found who opened the 
door by throwing aside the chain and lifting the latch, 
and another came with a rifle prepared to send a bullet 
through the lion’s body, he knew it was too late. 
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The lion’s eyes were blazing with a terrible fire, un- 
seen there before in all the beast’s long craven life under 
the tamer’s whip. He had dreamed of the jungle, and, 
waking, had wreaked a vengeance long overdue. 

Joseph Epcar CHAMBERLIN. 
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US PUNISHMENTS OF 
GONE DAYS 

IV 
Tue Piriory. 


AWTHORNE says in his immortal Scarlet 

Letter : 

‘« This scaffold constituted a portion of a penal 
machine which now, for two or three generations past, 
has been merely historical or traditionary among us, but 
was held in the old time to be as effectual in the promo- 
tion of good citizenship as ever was the guillotine among 
the terrorists of France. It was, in short, the platform 
of the pillory ; and above it rose the framework of that 
instrument of discipline, so fashioned as to confine the 
human head in its tight grasp, and thus hold it up to the 
public gaze. The very ideal of ignominy was embodied 
and made manifest in this contrivance of wood and iron. 
There can be no outrage, methinks, against our common 
nature — whatever be the delinquencies of the individual 
—no outrage more flagrant than to forbid the culprit to 
hide his face for shame.”’ 

This ‘‘essence of punishment’? —the pillory or 
stretch-neck — can be traced back to a remote period in 
England and on the Continent —certainly to the twelfth 
century. In its history tragedy and comedy are equally 
blended, and martyrdom and obloquy are alike com- 
bined. Seen in a prominent position in every village 
and town, its familiarity of presence was its only retriev- 
ing characteristic ; near church-yard and in public square 
was it ever found ; local authorities forfeited the right to 
hold a market unless they had a pillory ready for use. 

A description of a pillory is not necessary to one who 
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has read any illustrated history of the English Church, of 
the Quakers, Dissenters, or of the English people; for 
the rude prints of political and religious sufferers in the 
pillory have been often reproduced. Douce, in his 
Illustrations of Shakespeare, gives six different forms of the 
pillory. It was an upright board, hinged or divisible in 
twain, with a hole in which the head was set fast, and 
usually with two openings also for the hands. Often 
the ears were nailed to the wood on either side of the 
head-hole. Examples exist of a small finger-pillory, or 
thumb-stocks, but they are rare. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the offences for 
which Englishmen were pilloried. Among them were 
treason, sedition, arson, blasphemy, witchcraft, perjury, 
wife-beating, cheating, forestalling, forging, coin-clip- 
ping, tree-polling, gaming, dice-cogging, quarreling, 
lying, libelling, slandering, threatening, conjuring, for- 
tune-telling, ‘‘prigging,’’ drunkenness, impudence. One 
man was set in the pillory for delivering false dinner 
invitations; another for a rough practical joke; anoth.: 
for selling an injurious quack medicine. All sharpers, 
beggars, impostors, vagabonds, were liable to be pilloried. 
So fierce sometimes was the attack of the populace with 
various annoying and heavy missiles on pilloried prison- 
ers that several deaths are known to have ensued. On 
the other side, it is told in Chambers’ Book of Days that 
a prisoner, by the sudden collapse of a rotten foot-board, 
was left hanging by his neck in danger of his life. On 
being liberated he brought action against the town and 
received damages. 

The pillory in England has seen many a noble victim. 
The history of Puritanism, of Reformation, is filled with 
hundreds of pages of accounts of sufferings on the pillory. 
When such names as those of Leighton, Prynne, Lil- 
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burne, Burton and Bastwick appear as thus being pun- 
ished we do not think of the pillory as a scaffold for 
felons, but as a platform for heroes. Who can read un- 
moved that painful, that pathetic account of the punish- 
ment of Dr. Bastwick. His weeping wife stood on a 
stool and kissed his poor pilloried face, and when his 
ears were cut off she placed them in a clean handkerchief 
and took them away, with emotions unspeakable and 
undying love. 
De Foe said, in his famous Hymn to the Pillory: 


«* Tell us, great engine, how to understand 

Or reconcile the justice of this land; 

How Bastwick, Prynne, Hunt, Hollingsby and Pye — 
Men of unspotted honesty — 
Men that had learning, wit and sense, 
And more than most men have had since— 

Could equal title to thee claim 

With Oates and Fuller, men of fouler fame.’’ 


Lecture-day, as affording in New England, in the 
pious community, the largest gathering of reproving 
spectators, was the day chosen in preference for the per- 
formance of public punishment by the pillory. Haw- 
thorne says of the Thursday Lecture: <‘*' The tokens 
of its observance are of a questionable cast. It is in one 
sense a day of public shame; the day on which trans- 
gressors who have made themselves liable to the minor 
severities of the Puritan law receive their reward of 
ignominy.’’ Thus Nicholas Olmstead, in Connecticut, 
is to ‘* stand on the pillory at Hartford the next lecture- 
day.’’ He was to be ‘‘sett on a lytle before the begin- 
ning and to stay thereon a lytle after the end.’” 

The disgrace of the pillory clung, though the offence 
punished was not disgraceful. Thus in the year 1697 a 
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citizen of Braintree, William Veasey, was set in the 
pillory for ploughing on a thanksgiving dy which had 
been appointed in gratitude for the escape ct King Will- 
iam from assassination. ‘The stiff old Braintree rebel 
declared that James II. was his rightful king. Five years 
later Veasey was elected a member of the General Court, 
but was not permitted to serve, as he had been in the 
pillory. 

Throughout the Massachusetts jurisdiction the pillory 
was in use. In 1671 one Mr. Thomas Withers, for 
‘* surriptisiously endeavoring to prevent the Providence of 
God by putting in several votes for himself as an officer 
at a town meeting,’’ was ordered to stand two hours in 
the pillory at York, Maine. Shortly after (for he was 
an ingenious rogue) he was similarly punished for ‘‘ an 
irregular way of contribution,’’ for putting large sums of 
money into the contribution box in meeting to induce 
others to give largely, and then again ‘¢ surriptisiously ”’ 
taking his gift back again. 

There was no offense in the southern colonies more 


deplored, more reprobated, more legislated against than 
what was known as ‘‘ ingrossing, forestalling, or regrat- 


ing.”” 
This was what would to-day be termed a brokerage or 
speculative sale, such as buying a cargo about to arrive, 
and selling at retail, buying a large quantity of any goods 
in a market to re-sell, or any form of huckstering. Its 
prevalence was held to cause dearth, famine and despair. 
English ‘‘regratours’’ and forestallers were frequently 
pilloried. Even in Piers’ Plowman we read: 
‘¢ For these aren men on this molde that moste harm 
worcheth, 
To the pore peple that parcel-mele buyggen 
Thei rychen thorow regraterye.”’ 
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The state archives of Maryland are full of acts and 
resolves about forestallers, etc., and severe punishments 
were decreed. It was, in truth, the curse of that 
colony. All our merchandise brokers to-day would in 
those days have been liable to be thrust in prison or 
pillory. 

In the year 1648, I learn from the Maryland archives, 
one John Goneere, for perjury, was ‘‘nayled by both 
eares to the pillory, 3 nailes in each eare and the 
nailes to be slitt out, and whipped 20 good lashes.’’ 
The same year Blanche Howell wilfully, unsolicited and 
unasked, committed perjury. The ‘*sd Blanche shall 
stand nayled in the Pillory and loose both her eares.’’ 
Both these sentences were ‘‘ exequuted.”’ 

In New York the pillory was used. Under Dutch 
rule, Mesaack Maartens, accused of stealing cabbages 
from Jansen, the ship-carpenter living on ’¢ maagde 
paatje, was sentenced to stand in the pillory with cab- 
bages on his head. Truly this was a striking sight. 
Dishonest bakers were set in the pillory with dough on 
their heads. At the trial of this Mesaack Maartens, he 
was tortured to make him confess. Other criminals m 
New York bore torture: a sailor, wrongfully, as was 
proven; a woman, for stealing stockings. At the time 
of the Slave Riots cruel tortures were inflicted. Yet to 
Massachusetts, under the excitement and superstition 
caused by that tragedy in New England history, the 
witchcraft trials, is forever accorded the disgrace that one 
of her citizens was pressed to death, one Giles Corey. 
The story of his death is too painful for recital. 

Mr. Channing wrote an interesting account of the 
Newport of the early years of this century. He says of 
crimes and criminals in that town at that time: 
~ «* The public modes of punishment established by law 
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were four, viz.: executions by hanging, whipping of 
men at the cart-tail, whipping of women in the jail-yard, 
and the elevation of counterfeiters and the like to a 
movable pillory, which turned on its base so as to front 
north, : suth, east and west in succession, remaining at 
each point a quarter of an hour. During this execution 
of the majesty of the law the neck of the culprit was 
bent to a most uncomfortable curve,- presenting a facial 
mark for those salutations of stale eggs which seemed to 
have been preserved for the occasion. The place 
selected for the infliction of this punishment was in front 
of the State House.”’ 

A conviction and sentence in Newport in 1771 was 
thus reported in the daily newspapers, among others the 
Essex Gazette of April 23: 

‘«William Carlisle was convicted of passing Counterfeit 
Dollars, and sentenced to stand One Hour in the Pillory 
on Little-Rest Hill, next Friday, to have both Ears 
cropped, to be branded on both Cheeks with the letter 
R, to pay a fine of One Hundred Dollars and Cost ot 
Prosecution, and to stand committed till Sentence per- 
formed.’’ 

Severe everywhere were the punishments awarded to 
counterfeiters. The Continental bills bore this line: 
‘« To counterfeit this bill is Death.’’ In 1762 Jeremiah 
Dexter of Walpole, for passing on two counterfeit dol- 
lars, ‘* knowing them to be such,’’ stood in the pillory 
for an hour; another rogue, for the same offense, had his 
ears cropped. 

Mr. Samuel Breck, speaking of methods of punishment 
in his boyhood in Boston, in 1771, said: 

‘© A little further up State Street was to be seen the 
pillory, with three or four fellows fastened by the head 
and hands, and standing for an hour in .that helpless 
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posture, exposed to gross and cruel jeers from the multi- 
tude, who pelted them constantly with rotten eggs and 
every repulsive kind of garbage that could be collected.”’ 

Instances of punishment in Boston by the pillory of 
both men and women aremany. In the Boston Post-Boy 
of February, 1763, I read: 

«« Boston, January 31.—At the Superior Court held 
at Charlestown last week, Samuel Bacon of Medford, and 
Meriam Fitch, wife of Benjamin Fitch of said Medford, 
were convicted of being notorious Cheats, and of having 
by Fraud, Craft and Deceit, possess’d themselves of Fif- 
teen Hundred Johannes the property of a third Person; 
were sentenced to be each of them set in the Pillory one 
Hour, with a Paper on each of their Breasts and the 
words A CHEAT wrote in Capitals thereon, to suffer 
three months’ imprisonment, and to be bound to their 
good Behaviour for one Year and to pay Costs.’’ 

From the Boston Chronicle, November 20, 1769: 

«* We learn from Worcester that on the eighth instant 
one Lindsay stood in the Pillory there one hour, after 
which he received 30 stripes at the public whipping-post, 
and was then branded in the hand; his crime was For- 
gery.”” 

The use of the pillory in New England extended into 
this century. On the 15th of January, 1801, one Haw- 
kins, for the crime of forgery, stood for an hour in a pil- 
lory in Salem, and had hisears cropped. The pillory was 
in use in Boston, certainly as late as 1803. In March of 
that year the brigantine ‘‘ Hannah’”’ was criminally sunk 
at sea by its owner, Robert Pierpont, and its master, 
H. R. Story, to defraud the underwriters. The two 
criminals were sentenced after trial to stand one hour in the 
pillory in State Street on two days, be confined in prison 
for two years and pay the costs of the prosecution. As 
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this case was termed ‘a transaction exceeding in infamy 
all that has hitherto appeared in the commerce of ‘our 
country,’’ this sentence does not seem severe. 

The pillory lingered long in England. Lord Thurlow 
was eloquent in its defense, calling it ‘the restraint 
against licentiousness provided by the wisdom of past 
ages.’” In 1812 Lord Ellenborough, equally warm in 
his approval and endorsement, sentenced a blasphemer to 
the pillory for two hours, once each month, for eighteen 
months; and in 1814 he ordered Lord Cochrane, the 
famous sea-fighter of Brasque Roads fame, to be set in 
the pillory for spreading false news. But Sir Francis 
Burdett declared he would stand on the pillory by Lord 
Cochrane’s side, and public opinion was more powerful 
than the Judge. By this time the pillory was rarely used 
save in cases of perjury. As late as 1830 a man was 
pilloried for that crime. In 1837 the pillory was ordered 
to be abandoned, by Act of Parliament; and in 1832 it 
was abolished in France. 

Auice Morse Earte. 








AUTUMN SONG. 
* mar more the woods grow crimson, 


Once more the year burns down, 


Once more my feet come home 
To the little seaboard town. 


Once more I learn desire 
Prevails but to endure, 

And the heart springs to meet 
Your hand-touch — and be sure. 


Butss Carman. 
> 
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THE MUSE OF TRAGEDY. 
66 MM “tis pei said Mr. Daly, the manager, in 


his politest style, ‘*no one could regret the 

occurrence more than myself’’ —he pro- 
nounced the word ‘* meself’’ — ‘¢ especially as you say it 
has hurt your feelings. Don’t I know what feelings 
are?”’? He pronounced the word ‘é failings,’? which 
tended in some measure to alter the effect of the phrase, 
though his friends would have been inclined to assert 
that its accuracy was not thereby diminished. 

««T have been grossly insulted, sir,’’ said Mrs. Sid- 
dons. 

*«Grossly insulted,”’ echoed Mr. Siddons. He 
played the part of echo to his stately wife very well 
indeed. 

«« And it took place under your roof, sir,’’ said the 
lady. 

4 Your roof,’’ echoed the husband. 

«« And there ’s no one in the world sorrier than myself 
for it,’? said Mr. Daly. ‘* But I do n’t think that you 
should take a joke of the college gentlemen so seriously.’’ 

«* Joke ?”’ cried Mrs. Siddons, with a passion that 
caused the manager, in the instinct of self-preservation, 
to jump backward. ‘* Joke, sir! a joke passed upon 
Sarah Siddons! My husband, sir, whose honour I have 
ever upheld as dearer to me than life itself, will tell you 
that I am not accustomed to be made the subject of 
ribald jests.”’ 

‘IT don’t know the tragedy that that quotation is 
made from,’’ remarked Mr. Daly, taking out his snuff- 
box and tapping it, affecting a coolness which he cer- 
tainly was far from possessing; ‘* but if it’s all written in 
that strain I ’1] bring it out at Smock Alley and give you 
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an extra benefit. You never spoke anything better than 
that phrase. Pray let us have it again, madam — ‘ my 
husband, sir,’ and so forth.’’ 

Mrs, Siddons rose slowly and majestically. Her eyes 
flashed as she pointed a shapely forefinger to the door of 
the green-room, saying in her deepest tones: 

«« Sir! degrade the room no longer by your presence. 
You have yet to know Sarah Siddons.’’ 

**Sarah Siddons,’’ murmured the husband very 
weakly. He would have liked to maintain the stand 
taken up by his wife, but he had his fears that to do so 
would jeopardize the success of his appearance at the 
manager’s treasury, and Mr. Siddons now and again 
gave people to understand that he could not love his 
wife so well loved he not the treasury more. 

Mr. Daly laughed. 

** Faith, Mrs. Siddons,’” said he, ‘< ’tis a new thing 
for a man to be ordered out of his own house by a guest. 
I happen to be the owner of this tenement in Smock 
Alley in the city of Dublin, and you are my guest — 
my honoured guest, madam. How could I fail to honour 
a lady who, in spite of the fact of being the greatest 
actress in the world, is stil] a pattern wife and mother?’’ 

Mrs. Siddons was visibly softening under the balmy 
brogue of the Irishman. 

«¢ It is because I am sensible of my duties to my hus- 
band and my children that I fee] the insult the more, 
sir,’’ she said, in a tone that was still tragic. 

*¢ Sure I know that that’s what makes the sting of it 
so bitter,’ said Mr. Daly, shaking his head sadly. 
**It’s only the truly virtuous, madam, that have feel- 
ings’’—-again he pronounced the word ‘‘failings.”’ 
‘«« Enough, madam,”’ he continued, after he had flour- 
ished his handkerchief and had wiped away an imaginary 
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tear. ‘Enough! In the name of the citizens of Dublin 
I offer you the humblest apology in my power for the 
gross misconduct of that scoundrel in the pit who called 
out ‘ Well done, Sally, my jewel!’ after your finest 
soliloquy, and I promise you that if we can find the 
miscreant we shall have him brought to justice.”’ 

«If you believe that the citizens of Dublin are really 
conscious of the stigma which they shall bear for ages to 
come, for having insulted one whose virtue has, I rejoice 
to say, been ever beyond reproach, I will accept your 
apology, sir,’’ said Mrs. Siddons with dignity. 

««1’ll undertake to swear that the citizens feel the 
matter quite as deeply as I do, Mrs. Siddons,’’ cried 
Mr. Daly, with both his hands clasped over his waist- 
coat. ‘*I dare swear that they do not even now know 
the enormity of your virtue, madam. It will be my 
pleasing duty to make them acquainted with it; and so, 
madam, I am your grateful humble servant.’’ 

With a low bow he made his escape from the green 
room, leaving Mrs. Siddons seated on a high chair in 
precisely the attitude which she assumed when she sat 
for the Tragic Muse of Reynolds. 

«« Thank heavens that’s over!’’ muttered the man- 
ager as he hurried down Smock Alley to the tavern at the 
corner kept by an old actor named Barney Rafferty, and 
much frequented by the Trinity College students, who 
in the year 1783 were quite as enthusiastic theatre-goers 
as their successors are in the present year. 

«* For the love of heaven, Barney, give us a jorum,”’ 
cried Daly as he entered the bar parlour. <‘ A jorum of 
punch, Barney, for I’m as dry asa lime kiln, making 
speeches in King Cambyses’ vein to that Queen of 
Tragedy.’ 
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*¢ Tt ll be at your hand in a minute, Mr. Daly, sir,’’ 
said Barney, hurrying off. 

In the parlour were assembled a number of the ‘* col- 
lege boys,’’ as the students were always called in Dublin. 
They greeted the arrival of their friend Daly with accla- 
mation, only they wanted to know what had occurred to 
detain him so long at the theatre. 

«* Delay and Daly have never been associated before 
now when there’s a jorum of punch in view,’’ remarked 
young Mr. Blenerhassett of Limerick, who was reported 
to have a very pretty wit. 

««It’s lucky you see me among you at all, boys,’’ 
said the manager, wiping his brow. ‘<< By the powers, I 
might have remained in the green room all night listen- 
ing to homilies on the virtues of wives and the honour of 
husbands.’” 

*« And ’t is yourself that would be nothing the worse 
for listening to a homily or two on such topics,’’ re- 
marked young Blake of Connaught. ‘««And who was 
the preacher of the evening, Daly?’’ 

** None else than the great Sarah herself, my boy,”’ 
replied the manager. ‘‘ Saint Malachi! what did you 
mean by shouting out what you did, after that scene?’’ 
he added. 

«* What did I shout?’’ asked Jimmy Blake. ‘<I only 
ventured humbly to cry, ‘ Well done, Sally, my jewel’ — 
what offence is there in that!’’ 

**Ay, by Saint Patrick, but there’s much offence 
in ’t,”’ cried Daly. ** Mrs. Siddons sent for me to my 
dressing-room after the play, and there I found her 
pacing the green room like a lioness in her cage, her 
husband, poor man, standing by as tame as the keeper of 
the royal beast.’” 
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A series of interested exclamations passed round the 
room, and the circle of heads about the table became nar- 
rower. ‘* Mother o’ Moses! She objected to my civil 
words of encouragement?’’ said Mr. Blake. 

** She declared that not only had she been insulted, 
but her husband’s honour had been dragged in the mire 
and her innocent children’s names had been sullied.”’ 

‘* Faith, that was a Sally for you, Mr. Daly,’’ said 
young Home, the Dublin painter to whom Mrs. Siddons 
had refused to sit, assuring him that she could only pay 
such a compliment to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

«* Boys, may this be my poison, if I ever put in a 
worse half hour,’’ cried Daly, as he raised a tumbler of 
punch and swallowed haif the contents. 

*«I’d give fifty pounds to have been there,’’ said 
Home. ‘* Think what a picture it would make! — the 
indignant Sarah, the ever courteous manager Daly, and 
the humble husband in the corner. What would not 
posterity pay for such a picture?”’ 

‘<A guinea in hand is worth a purse in the future,”’ 
said one of the college boys. ‘I wish I could draw a 
bill on posterity for the payment of the silversmith who 
made my buckles.”’ 

«« Daly,’’ said Blake, ‘* you’re after playing a joke on 
us. Sally never took you to task for what I shouted 
from the pit.”’ 

Mr. Daly became dignified —he had finished the 
tumbler of punch. He drew himself up, and, with one 
hand thrust into his waistcoat, he said, << Sir, I conceive 
that I understand as well as any gentleman present what 
constitutes the elements of a jest. I have just conveyed 
to you a statement of facts, sir. If you had seen Sarah 
Siddons as I left her — egad, she is a very fine woman — 
you would n’t hint that there was much jest in the mat- 
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ter. Oh, lord, boys’’— another jug of punch had just 
been brought in, and the manager was becoming genial 
once more — ‘‘ Oh, lord, you should have heard the way 
she talked about the honour of her husband, as if there 
never had been a virtuous woman on the boards until 
Sarah Siddons arose.”’ 

«« And was there one, Daly ?’’ asked young Murphy, 
a gentleman from whom great things were expected by 
his college and his creditors. 

«« There was surely, my boy,’” said Daly, «but I’ve 
forgot her name. The name’s not to the point. I tell 
you, then, the Siddons stormed in the stateliest blank verse 
and periods, about how she had elevated the stage; how 
she had checked Brereton for clasping her as she thought 
too ardently — how she had family prayers every day, 
and looked forward to the day when she could afford a 
private chaplain.”’ 

*¢ Stop there,’’ shouted Blake. <*You’ll begin to 
exaggerate if you go beyond the chaplain, Daly.’’ 

«* It’s the truth I’ve told so far, at any rate, barring 
the chaplain,”’ said Daly. 

«« And all because I saw she was a bit nervous and 
did my best to encourage her and give her confidence by 
shouting ‘ Well done, Sally!’’’ said Blake. <* Boys, 
it’s not Sarah Siddons that has been insulted, it’ s Trinity 
College—it’s the city of Dublin! by my soul, it’s the 
Irish nation that she has insulted by supposing them 
capable of insulting a woman.”’ 

«* Faith, there’s something in that, Jimmy,”’ said half 
a dozen voices. 

*« Who is this Sarah Siddons, will ye tell me, for I’d 
like to know?’’ resumed Blake, casting a look of almost 
painful enquiry round the room. 

«« Ay, that’s the question,’”’ said Daly, in a tone tha’ 
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he invariably reserved for the soliloquy which flourished 
on the stage a century ago. 

«« We ’re all gentlemen here,’’ resumed Mr. Blake. 

«« And that’s more than she is,’’ said young Blener- 
hassett of Limerick. 

«« Gentlemen,’’ said the manager, <<‘ I beg that you ’ll 
not forget that Mrs. Siddons and myself belong to the 
same profession. I cannot suffer anything derogatory ”’ 
— the word gave him some trouble, but he mastered it 
after a few false starts — <‘to the stage to be uttered in 
this apartment.”’ 

** You adorn the profession, sir,’’ said Blake. <*But 
can the same be said of Mrs. Siddons? What could 
Garrick make of her, gentlemen ? ”’ 

¢¢ Ahem! we know what he failed to make of her,’’ 
said Digges, the actor, who sat in the corner, and was 
supposed to have more Drury Lane scandal on his fingers’ 
ends than Daly himself. 

«*Pooh!’’ sneered Daly. ‘* Davy Garrick never 
made love to her, Digges. It was her vanity that tried 
to make out that he did.”’ 

**He did not make her a London success — that’s 
certain,’’ said Blake. <«*And though Dublin, with the 
assistance of the College, can pronounce a better judg- 
ment on an actor or actress than London, still we must 
admit that London is improving, and if there had been 
any merit in Sarah Siddons she would not have been 
forced to keep to the provinces as she does now. Gen- 
tlemen, she has insulted us and it’s our duty to teach her 
a lesson.’” 

«* And we’re the boys to do it,’’ said one Moriarty. 

«« Gentlemen, I’ll take my leave of you,’’ said the 
manager, rising with a little assistance, and bowing to the 
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company. ‘*It’s not for me to dictate any course for 
you to pursue. I don’t presume to ask to be let into 
any of your secrets; I only beg that you will remember 
that Mrs. Siddons has three more nights to appear in my 
theatre, and she grasps so large a share of the receipts 
that, unless the house continues to be crowded, it’s a 
loser I ’ll be at the end of the engagement. << You’ll not 
do anything that will jeopardize the pit or the gallery — 
the boxes are sure—for the rest of the week.’’ 

«* Trust to us, sir, trust to us,’’ said Jimmy Blake, as 
the manager withdrew. <‘‘ Now, boys,’’ he continued 
in a low voice, bending over the table, «<I ’ve hit upon 
a way of convincing this fine lady that has taken the 
drama under her wing, so to speak, that she can ’t play 
any of her high tragedy tricks here, whatever she may do 
at Bath. She doesn’t understand us, boys. Well, 
we ’l] teach her to.’’ 

** Bravo, Jimmy!’’ ‘* The Blakes’ country and the 
sky over it!’’ <«*Give us your notions,’’ came several 
voices from around the table. 

** She bragged of her respectability; of her armour of 
virtue, Daly told us. Well, suppose we put a decent 
coat on Dionysius Hogan and send him to propose an 
elopement to her to-morrow — how would that do for a 
joke when it gets around the town ?”’ 

«« By the powers, boys, whether, or not, Dionysius 
gets kicked down the stairs, she ’ll be the laughing-stock 
of the town. It’s a genius’’—he pronounced it 
‘« janyus ’’— ‘*that you are, Jimmy, and no mistake,”’ 
cried young Moriarty. 

«© We’ ll talk it over anyway,’ 

And they did talk it over. 


said Jimmy. 
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Dionysius Hogan was a celebrated character in Dublin 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth century. The 
Irish capital has always cherished curious characters, for 
pretty much the same reason that caused badgers to be 
preserved; any man, or, for that matter, any woman, 
who was only eccentric enough, could depend on the 
patronage of the people of Dublin. Dionysius Hogan 
afforded his fellow-citizens many a laugh on account of 
his numerous eccentricities. He was a man of about 
fifty years of age, but his great anxiety was to apper 
thirty years younger; and he fancied he accomplished 
this aim by wearing in 1783 the costume of 1750, only 
in an exaggerated form. His chief hallucination was that 
several of the best known ladies in society were in love 
with him, and that it was necessary for him to be very 
careful lest he should compromise himself by a corre- 
spondence with some of those who had husbands. 

It need scarcely be said that this idea of his was not 
greatly discouraged by the undergraduates of Trinity 
College. It was not their fault if he did not receive 
every week a letter from some distinguished lady begging 
the favour of an interview with him. Upon many occa- 
sions the communications, which purported to come from 
mature ladies, took the form of verses. These he ex- 
hibited with great pride, and only after extorting prom- 
ises of profound secrecy, to his student friends. 

It was immaterial that Dionysius found almost every 
week that he had been the victim of practical jokes; his 
belief in his own powers of captivating womankind was 
superior to every rebuff that he encountered. He ex- 
hibited his dapper little figure, crowned with the wig of 
a macaroni, to the promenaders in all the chief thorough- 
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fares daily, and every evening he had some fresh story to 
tell of how he had been exerting himself to avoid an 
assignation that was being urged on him by a lady of 
quality sojourning not a hundred miles from the Castle. 

The scheme which Mr. Blake had suggested to his 
fellow-students in the Smock Alley tavern found a willing 
agent for its realization in Dionysius Hogan. Mrs. 
Siddons, her beauty, and her powers, were, of course, 
the talk of the town during her first visit to Dublin. It 
only needed Jimmy Blake to drop a few dark hints in 
the hearing of Dionysius one evening on the subject of a 
rumour that was current, to the effect that a certain 
well-known gentleman in Dublin had attracted the atten- 
tion of the great actress, to make Dionysius believe that 
he had made a conquest of the Siddons. 

For the remainder of the evening he took to dropping 
dark hints to this effect, and before he had slept that 
night there was no doubt on his mind that Sarah Siddons 
was another lady who had succumbed to his attractive 
exterior. To be sure, he had heard it said that she was 
as hard as marble, but then she had not seen him until 
she had come to Dublin. All women, he believed, had 
their weak moments, and there was no article of his 
creed more strongly impressed upon him than that the 
weak moment of many women was when they saw him 
for the first time. 

When, on descending from his bed-room to his little 
sitting-room in his humble lodgings — for Mr. Hogan’s 
income did not exceed eighty pounds a year —a letter 
was put into his hand bearing the signature ‘*S. S.,”’ 
and when he found that above these initials there was a 
passionate avowal of affection and a strong appeal to 
him to be merciful as he was strong, and to pay her a 
visit at her lodgings before the hour of one, ‘* when Mr. 
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S. returns from the theatre, where he goes every fore- 
noon,’’ poor Dionysius felt that the time had at last 
come for him to cast discretion to the winds. The 
beauty of Mrs. Siddons had had a powerful effect upon 
his susceptible heart when she had first come upon his 
eyes on the stage of the Smock Alley theatre. 

On that night he had believed that she kept her eyes 
fixed upon him while repeating some of the beautiful 
soliloquies in ‘¢ Isabella.’” The artful suggestions of 
Jimmy Blake had had their effect upon him, and now 
he held in his hand a letter that left him no room to 
doubt — even if he had been inclined that way— the 
accuracy of the tale that his poor heart had originally told 
him. 

He dressed himself with his accustomed care, and, 
having deluged his cambric with civet — it had been the 
favourite scent of thirty years before —he indulged in 
the unusual luxury of a chair to convey him to the lodg- 
ings of the great actress; for he felt that it might seriously 
jeopardize his prospects to appear in the presence of the 
lady with soiled shoes. 

The house where Mrs. Siddons lodged was not an 
imposing one. She had arrived in Dublin from Holy- 
head at two o’clock in the morning, and she was com- 
pelled to walk about the streets in a downpour of rain 
for several hours before she could prevail upon any one 
to take her in. It is scarcely surprising that she con- 
ceived a strong and enduring prejudice against Dublin 
and its inhabitants. 

On enquiring in a whisper and with a confidential 
smirk for Mrs. Siddons, he learned from the maid ser- 
vant that the 1ady was in her room, and that Mr. Sid- 
dons had not returned from his morning visit to the 
theatre. The servant stated, however, that Mrs. Sid- 
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dons had given the strictest orders to admit no one into 
her presence. 

«« Ah, discreet as one might have expected,’ mur- 
mured Dionysius. ‘*She does not mean to run the 
chance of disappointing me. Which is her parlour, 
child?”’ 

«<It’s the first front, yer honour,’” said the girl; ¢* but 
Lord save yer honour, she’d murther me if I let.ye go 
up. Oh, it’s joking ye are.”’ 

*¢ Hush,’’ whispered Dionysius, his finger on his lips. 
«« Not so loud, I pray. She is waiting for me.’’ 

‘Holy Biddy! waiting for yer?’’ cried the maid. 
*«*«Now don’t be afther getting a poor colleen into 
throuble, sir. I ’m telling ye that it’s killed entirely 
Id be if I tet ye go up.’’ 

**Don’t be a fool, girl,’’ says Dionysius, still speak- 
ing in a whisper. ‘‘1 give you my word of honour asa 
gentleman that Mrs. Siddons is awaiting me. Zounds! 
why do I waste time talking to a menial? Out of my 
way, girl.’’ 

He pushed past the servant, leaving her somewhat 
awe-stricken at his grand manner and his finery, and 
when she recovered and made a grab for his coat tails, he 
was too quick for her. He plucked them out of her 
reach, and she perceived that he had got such a start of 
her that pursuit would be useless. Ina few moments he 
was standing before the door of the room on the first 
floor that faced the street. 

His heart was fluttering so that he had scarcely cour- 
age to tap upon the panel. He had tapped a second 
time before that grand contralto, that few persons could 
hear without emotion, bade him enter. He turned the 
handle and stood facing Mrs. Siddons. 








> 
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She was sitting in a gracefully majestic attitude by the 
side of a small table on which a desk was placed. Mrs. 
Siddons never unbent for a moment in private life. She 
assumed majestic attitudes in the presence of the lodging- 
house servant, and spoke in a tragic contralto to the 
linen-draper’s apprentice. She turned her lovely eyes 
upon Dionysius Hogan as he stood smirking and bowing 
at the door. There was a vista of tragedy in the deliv- 
ery of the two words — 

«« Well, sir?”’ 

It took him some moments to recover from the effect 
the words produced upon him. He cleared his throat — 
it was somewhat husky — and with an artificial smirk he 
piped out: 

«¢ Madam —ah, my charmer, I have rushed to clasp 
my goddess to my bosom! Ah, fair creature, who could 
resist your appeal ?’” 

He advanced in the mincing gait of the macaronis. 
She sprang to her feet. She pointed an eloquent fore- 
finger at a spot on the floor directly in front of him. 

««Wretch,’? she cried, ‘‘advance a step at your 
peril!’’ Her eyes were flashing and her lips were apart. 

His mincing ceased abruptly; and only the ghost of a 
smirk remained upon his patched and painted face. It 
was in a very fluty falsetto that he said: 

«« Ah, I see my charmer wants to be wooed. But why 
should Amanda reproach her Strephon for but obeying 
her behests? Wherefore so coy, dear nymph? Let 
these loving arms —’’ 

«*« Madman — wretch —’’ 

«« Nay, chide me not, dear one. ”T is but the ardour 
of my passion that bids me clasp thee, the fairest of 
Hebe’s train. We shall fly together to some retreat — 
far from the distractions —’’ 
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««Oh, the man is mad — mad !” cried the lady, re- 
treating a step or two as he advanced. 

«< Only mad with the ardour of my passion,’ 
pered Dionysius. 

«¢ Oh, heavens! that I should live to hear such words 
spoken in my presence!’’ cried Mrs. Siddons, with her 
hands clasped in passionate appeal to a smiling portrait of 
the landlady’s husband that hung over the fireplace. 
Then she turned upon Dionysius and looked at him. 

Her eyes blazed. Their fire consumed the unfortunate 
man on whom they rested. He felt himself shrivelled 
up and become crisp as an autumn leaf. He trem- 
bled like one, as a terrible voice, but no louder than a 
whisper, sounded in his ears: 

**Are you a human being or the monster of a dream, 
that you dare to speak such words in my hearing? What 
wretch are you that fancies chat Sarah Siddons may be 
addressed by such as you and in language that is an insult 
to a pure wife and mother. I am Sarah Siddons, sir ; I 
am a wife who holds her husband’s honour dearer than 
life itself — I am a mother who will never cause a blush 
of shame to mantle the brow of one of her children. 
Wretch! insulter! why are mine eyes not basilisks, with 
death in their glance, to such as you?’’ 

Down went Dionysius on his knees before that terrible 
figure that stretched out wild quivering hands above his 
head. Such gestures as hers would have filled the stage 
of Drury Lane. In the lodging-house parlour they were 
overwhelming. 

‘* For God’s sake spare me, spare me,’’ he faltered, 
with his hands clasped and his head bent before that fury. 

«« Why should I spare such a wretch — why should I 
not trample such a worm into the dust ?’” 

She took a frantic step toward him. With a short 


whis- 
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cry of abject terror he fell along the floor, and gasped. 
It seemed to him that she had trampled the life out of 
his body. 

She stood above him with a heaving bosom beneath 
her folded arms. 

There was a long pause before he heard the door open. 
A weight seemed lifted off him. He found that he 
could breathe. In a few moments he ventured to raise 
his head. He saw a beautiful figure sitting at the desk 
writing. Even in the scratching of her pen along the 
paper there was a tone of tragedy. 

He crawled backward upon his hands and knees, with 
his eyes furtively fixed upon that figure at the desk. If 
when he had looked up he had found her standing with 
an arm outstretched in the direction of the door, he felt 
that he would have been able to rise to his feet and leave 
her presence; but Mrs. Siddons’ dramatic instinct caused 
her to produce a deeper impression upon him by simply 
treating him as if he were dead at her feet— as if she 
had indeed trampled the life out of his body. 

He crept away slowly and painfully backward until 
he was actually on the lobby. Then by a great effort 
he sprang to his feet, rushed headlong down the stairs, 
picked himself up in the hall, and fled wildly through the 
door, that chanced to be open, into thestreet. He over- 
threw a chairman in his wild flight, and as he turned the 
corner he went with a rush into the arms of a young man 
who, with a few others by his side, was sauntering along. 

«« Zounds ! sir, what do you mean by this mode of 
progression ?’” cried the young man, holding him fast. 

Dionysius grasped him limply, looking at him with 
wild staring eyes. 

** For God’s sake, Mr. Blake, save me from her — 
do n’t let her get hold of me, for the love of all the saints.’” 
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«« What do you mean, you fool ?”’ said Jimmy Blake. 
«* Who is anxious to get hold of you ?”’ 

But no answer was returned by poor Dionysius. He 
lay with his head over Blake’s shoulder, his arms sway- 
ing limply down like two pendulums. 

«« By the powers, he has gone off in a swoon,””’ said 
young Blenerhassett. <‘* Let us carry him to the nearest 
tavern.”’ 

In less than half an hour Dionysius had recovered con- 
sciousness; but it required a longer space of time and 
the administration of a considerable quantity of whisky to 
enable him to tell all his story. He produced the letter 
signed <««S. S.’? which he had received in the morning, 
and explained that he had paid the visit to Mrs. Siddons 
only with a view of reasoning her out of her infatuation, 
which, he said with a shadowy simper, he could not 
encourage. 

«*T had hardly obtained access to her when she turned 
upon me in a fury,’’ said he. <‘* Ah, boys, those eyes 
of hers! — I feel them still upon me. They made me 
feel like a poor wretch that’s marched out in front of a 
platoon to be shot before breakfast. And her voice — 
well, it sounded like the voice of the officer giving the 
word of command to the platoon to fire. When I lay 
ready to expire at her feet, every word that she spoke 
had the effect of a bayonet’s prod upon my poor body. 
Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! I17Il leave it to yourself, Mr. 
Blake, was it generous of her to stab me with cold steel 
after I was riddled with red hot bullets?”’ 

«I’m sorry to say, Mr. Hogan,’’ replied Blake, 
«¢that I can’t take a lenient view of your conduct. We 
all know what you are, sir. You seek to inculcate the 
gallantries of the reign of his late Majesty upon the 
present highly moral age. Mrs. Siddoms, sir, is a true 
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wife and mother, besides being a most estimable actress, 
and you deserved the rebuff from the effects of which 
you are now suffering. Sir, we leave you to the gnaw- 
ings of that remorse which, I trust, you feel acutely.’’ 

Mr. Blake, with his friends, left the tavern room as 
Dionysius was beginning to whimper. 

In the street a roar of laughter burst from the students. 

«Mother 0’ Moses!’’ cried Moriarty. ‘*’T is a 
golden guinea I’d give to have been present when the 
Siddons turned upon the poor devil.”’ 

«* Then I'll give you a chance of being present at a 
better scene than that,’’ said Blake. 

«« What do you mean, Jimmy ?’’ asked Moriarty. 

««T mean to bring you with me to pay a visit to Mrs. 
Siddons this very minute.’’ 

«*’T is joking you are, Jimmy ?’’ 

**« Oh, the devil a joke, ma bouchal! Man alive, 
can’t you see that the fun is only beginning? We’ll go 
to her in a body and make it out that she has insulted a 
friend of ours by attributing false motives to him, and 
that her husband must come out to the Park in the 
morning.”’ 

«« That ’s carrying a joke a bit too far,’’ said Blener- 
hassett. ‘171i not join in with you there.’’ 

** Nobody axed ye, sir,’’ said Blake. ‘There are 
three of us here without you, and that’s enough for our 
purpose.”’ 

«« If Mr. Siddons kicks you into the street, or if Sally 
treats you as she did that poor devil in the tavern, ’tis 
served right that you ’Il be,’’ said Blenerhassett, walking 
off. 

«© We’ll have a scene with Sarah Siddons for our 
trouble at any rate,’’ laughed Blake. 

The three young men who remained when the more 
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scrupulous youth had departed, went together to Mrs. 
Siddons’ lodgings. They understood more than Diony- 
sius did about the art of obtaining admittance when only 
a portress stood in the way —a squeeze, a kiss and a 
crown combined to make the maid take a lenient view of 
the consequences of permitting them to go up the stairs. 

When, after politely rapping at the door of the par- 
lour, the three entered the room, they found the great 
actress in precisely the same attitude she had assumed for 
her last visitor. The dignity of her posture was not 
without its effect upon the young men. They were not 
quite so self-confident as they had been outside the door. 
Each of them looked at the other, so to speak; but some- 
how none of the three appeared to be fluent. They 
stood bowing politely, keeping close to the door. 

«« Who are these persons?’’ said Mrs. Siddons, as if 
uttering her thoughts. ‘‘Am I in a civilized country 
or not ?”’ 

** Madam,”’ said Blake, finding his voice at last, when 
a slur was cast upon his country. ‘*‘Madam, Ireland was 
the home of civilization when the inhabitants of England 
were prowling the woods naked except for a coat of paint.”” 

Mrs. Siddons sprang to her feet. 

«« Sir,’’ she cried, ‘* you are indelicate as well as im- 
pertinent. You have no right to intrude upon me with- 
out warning.’”” 

«« The urgency of our mission is our excuse, madam,’’ 
said Blake. <‘* The fact is, madam, to come to the point, 
the gentleman who visited you just now is our friend.’’ 

«< Your friend, sir, is a scoundrel. He grossly in- 
sulted me,’” said Mrs. Siddons. 

«« Ah, ’tis sorry I am to find you don’t yet understand 
the impulses of a warm-hearted nation, madam,’” said 
Blake, shaking his head. ‘* The gentleman came to com- 
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pliment you on your acting, and yet you drove him from 
your door like a hound. That, according to our warm- 
hearted Irish ways, constitutes an offence that must be 
washed out in blood —ay, blood, madam.”’ 

«« What can be your meaning, sir ?”’ 

<< It only means, madam, that your husband, whom 
we all hor - .: on account of the genius — we don’t deny 
it — the genius and virtue of his wife, will have to meet 
the most expert swordsman in Ireland in Phoenix Park 
in the morning, and that Sarah Siddons will be a widow 
before breakfast time.’’ 

There was a pause before there came a cry of anguish 
more pitiful than any expression of emotion that the 
three youths had ever heard. 

«« My husband! my husband!’’ were the words that 
sounded like a sob in their ears. 

Mrs. Siddons had averted her head. Her face was 
buried in her hands. The wink in which Jimmy Blake 
indulged as he gave Moriarty a nudge was anything but 
natural. 

«« Why was I ever tempted to come to this country ?”’ 
cried the lady wildly. 

«¢ Madam, we humbly sympathize with you —and 
with the country,”’’ said Blake. He would not allow 
any reflection to be cast upon his country. 

She took a few steps toward the three young men, and 
faced them with clasped hands. She looked into the 
three faces in turn, with passionate entreaty in her eyes. 

«* Have you no pity ?’’ she faltered. 

** Yes,’’ said Blake. ‘* That we have; we do pity 
you heartily, madam.”’ 

«« Are you willing to take part in this act of murder — 
murder ?’’ cried Mrs. Siddons, in a low voice that 
caused the flesh of at least two of her audience to creep. 
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«« Are you blind? Can ’t you see the world pointing at 
you as I point at you, and call you murderers?’’ She 
stood before them with her eyes half closed, her right 
hand pointing to each of them in turn as she prolonged 
the word, suggesting a thousand voices whispering 
«*murderers!’? There was a long pause, during which 
the spell-bound youths, their jaws fallen, stared at that 
terrible figure — the awful form of the Muse of Tragedy. 
Drops of perspiration stood on the forehead of young 
Moriarty. Blake himself gave a gasp. ‘* Have you no 
compassion ?”? Mrs. Siddons continued, but in another 
tone —a tone of such pathos so no human being could 
hear unmoved. Clasping her hands, she cried, ‘* My 
poor husband! What harm has he done? Is he to be 
dragged from these arms — these arms that have cherished 
him with all the devotion that a too-loving wife can offer 
—is he to be dragged away from this true heart to be 
butchered ? Sirs, we have children — tender little blos- 
soms — oh, cannot you hear their cries? Listen, listen 
— the wailing of the babes over the mangled body of 
their father.”’ 

Surely the sound of children’s sobbing went around 
the room. One of the young men dropped into a chair 
and burst into tears. 

Blake’s lips were quivering, as the streaming eyes of 
the woman were turned upon him. 

‘« For heaven’s sake, madam,’’ he faltered —<< for 
heaven’s sake — oh, my God! what have we done ?— 
what have we done ? Worse than Herod ! the innocent 
children! —I hear them —lI hear them! Oh, God, 
forgive us! God forgive us for this cruel joke.’’ 

He broke down utterly. The room now was cer- 
tainly filled with wild sobbing and the sound of convul- 
sive weeping. 
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For several minutes the three emotional Irishmen sat 
weeping. They were in the power of the woman, who, 
at the confession of Blake, had become perfectly self- 
possessed in a moment. She stood watching them, a 
scornful smile upon her lips. She knew that the magic 
which she had at her command could enchain them so 
long as she wished. She was merciful, however. 

««If you consider your jest sufficiently successful, 
gentlemen,’”’ said she, ‘* perhaps you will oblige me by 
withdrawing. I have letters to write.’’ 

The spell that she had cast around them was with- 
drawn. 

Blake sprang to his feet and drew his handkerchief 
across his eyes. 

«« Mrs. Siddons—Madam,’’ said he, ‘«we have 
behaved like scoundrels — nay, worse, like fools. We 
are not bold enough to ask your pardon, madam ; but 
believe me, we feel deeply humiliated. You may for- 
give us, but we shall never forgive ourselves. Madam, 
you are the greatest actress in the world, and you may ex- 


pect the finest benefit ever given to an actress in this city.”’ 
But in spite of the fact that Mrs. Siddons’ benefit the 
following night was all that Mr. Blake predicted it would 
be, she wrote some very hard words about Dublin to 
her friend Mr. Whately of Bath. 
F. Franxrort Moore. 
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HE slow, unheated file ’tis fit 
Should gnaw a finish on your wit: 
But more beset the hammer, while 
You forge a blade is worth the file. 
Cuaries F. Lummis. 
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AMERICAN CRITICISM TO-DAY 
M* CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER has 


recently made a trenchant analysis of the pres- 

ent conditions of literary criticism in the United 
States; and he had no difficulty in showing that feeble 
flattery was far too frequent in our book reviews and that 
there was altogether too much puffery needing to be 
punctured by sharp thrusts. He has made clear his opin- 
ion that American literature would to-day be in a healthier 
condition if we had more competent and more impartial 
critics. That this opinion is sound will be disputed, I 
think, by no one who has any intimate knowledge of 
book reviewing as it is practiced nowadays in the United 
States and in Great Britain. 

But some of the writers who have taken Mr. Warner’s 
essay as a theme for remarks of their own, have gone so 
far as to imply that criticism in America is to-day in a 
state of decadence and that we are now worse off than 
we were once upon atime. For this suggestion, I be- 
lieve, there is no warrant whatever. In America, in 
England, in France, the critic having both insight and 
equipment is a rare bird, no doubt; but then he has al- 
ways been a rarity. In no time and in no country have 
competent critics ever been plentiful. Really great critics 
have always been very scarce; far scarcer than great 
novelists or great dramatists. The list of the poets, for 
example, who have adorned the literature of our language 
in this century is long indeed, while the list of the critics 
of corresponding rank, who have written in English, is 
startlingly brief. There were four great Greek dramatists, 
but Aristotle was the only critic of that golden age worthy 
to be classed with Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripedes and 
Aristophanes. There were three great French dramatists, 
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Corneille, Moliére and Racine; but no critic of their 
time can be placed on their level unless it be Boileau, by 
courtesy. 

Here in America to-day, the need of competent crit- 
icism is felt more sharply than ever before, and here, as 
in other countries and in other centuries, the supply is 
quite inadequate to the demand. But there has been no 
decadence, no decline, no falling off. On the contrary, 
every student of the history of American literature can- 
not but acknowledge that there are more honest and 
capable critics in the United States to-day than there 
were in any period of the past. The level of con- 
temporary criticism in America is far higher than it was 
when Dennie edited the Portfolio, for instance, or than 
it was when Poe edited the Broadway Journal. Any 
one who wants to see how far we have gone forward has 
only to turn over the pages of Griswold’s <¢ Poets ot 
America,’’ or to remember that time was when the 
Albion (a weekly written by expatriated cockneys for 
colonial cockneys) was the review to which most Ameri- 
can readers looked for guidance. Whatever deficiencies 
we may choose to discover in the Dia/, of Chicago, or in 
the Bookman, of New York, to compare either of them 
with the Albion, or the Broadway Fournal, or the Port- 
folio, would be as insulting as it would be absurd. 

And we may go farther, it seems to me, and declare 
not only that our criticism has improved steadily with 
the growth of our literature, but also that it is less in- 
adequate in dealing with scientific subjects than with 
artistic. If we apply De Quincey’s distinction between 


the ** literature of knowledge’’ and the ‘literature of 


> 


power,”’ we should class under the former head history, 
for example, and all the allies of historical investigation, 
and under the latter we should group fiction and poetry 
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and the drama. It is in the reviewing of the books 
which belong to the literature of power that our present 
condition is least satisfactory —in the analysis of works 
of literary art, in the application of the eternal principles 
to the ephemeral story or lyric. Much better provision 
has been made for the due consideration of the books 
which belong to the ‘‘ literature of knowledge,’’ and which 
are in a measure scientific. 

Here we have been helped by the development of 
the genuine university and by the increase in the num- 
ber of institutions capable of giving post-graduate instruc- 
tion. The author of a history, of the biography of a 
statesman, of a political essay, of an economical treatise, 
of a philosophical or psychological or pedagogic enquiry, 
can now feel assured that his book will be judged by 
experts not ashamed to back their opinions by their 
signatures. Of its kind there is no better book-reviewing 
anywhere than that which we find regularly in the 
Political Science Quarterly, in the Educational Review, in 
the American Historical Review, in the Psychological Re- 
view, and in any one of half a dozen other journals ot 
a like learning and impartiality. _It is true that in some 
of these articles written by scholars to be read by students, 
there may be detected now and again a tendency to lay 
perhaps undue stress on technicalities; but the letter of 
the law, even if it be not as important as the spirit 
thereof, has an importance of its own, only too often 
overlooked in the happy-go-lucky, catch-as-catch-can 
criticism of the writers who lack the special knowledge 
of the expert. 

It is greatly to be regretted that there is in the United 
States no artistic review worthy to be compared with 
these . scientific reviews, and able to give as much 
space and as conscientious treatment to works of pure 
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literature as these give to the books which fall within 
their several fields. Here we miss the North American 
Review as it was when Lowell edited it, and before it 
become a rival of the syndicate page of the Sunday news- 
paper. Only at rare intervals does the Forum find room 
for an exhaustive study of an author,—such, for example, 
as Prof. W. P. Trent’s recent and most interesting paper 
on ‘* Theoodore Rooesvelt as a Historian.’’ Articles 
of this sort sometimes appear in the Atlantic Monthly, but 
they are generally anonymous and are therefore wanting 
in weight. 

One of the chief reasons why criticism is finer and 
more influential in France than it is in either Great 
Britain or the United States, is that the critic in France 
warrants his opinions with his signature. What the 
French critic has to say about another man’s work, he 
says boldly, with no mask of skulking disguise; and that 
this openness in no wise cramps his freedom of speech 
will be admitted by all who have read the articles on M. 
Georges Ohnet’s novels, which M. Jules Lemaitre and 
M. Anatole France wrote, one after the other. The 
habit of signing criticisms tends to courtesy of phrase and 
to carefulness of statement; it forces the critic to make 
sure of his facts and to weigh his words well; it spares 
the author from the contemptible meanness and the cow- 
ardly malignity which sometimes lurk in anonymous 
criticism. 

Although only authors of experience know the im- 
mense superiority of the signed to the unsigned book 
review, the general public seems to have the same pre- 
ference. The New York correspondent of the London 
Author, noting that the American Bookman, in less than a 
year after it was started, had attained to a circulation 
larger thanthose of the Nation and of the Critic com- 
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bined, suggested that perhaps this success was due to the 
fact that most of the book reviews of the Bookman bore the 
names of their writers. In nota few of the daily news- 
papers of late the more important criticisms are authenti- 
cated by the name or by the initials of the writers. The 
practice seems to be spreading, and in time it may become 
general. It will have the disadvantage, of course, of put- 
ting an increased premium on the work of the writers who 
have well-known names; but, after all, the writers with 
the well-known names are probably those who best 
deserve to be known. And, on the other hand, it will 
have the advantage, I think, of increasing the class of 
writers who are not multifarious as the ordinary news- 
paper reviewer is now forced to pretend to be, but who 
have educated themselves in one or more specialties. It 
will aid in developing critics who may fairly be called 
experts in poetry and in fiction. 

As a novelist myself I am inclined to hope, that with 
the abandonment of the habit of anonymity, there will 
come a demand for the expert opinion of our fellow- 
craftsmen. To my mind no writing about literature is 
more interesting or more instructive than that of an author 
who practises in the same department of literary art. 
Mr. Stedman’s discussion of the ‘* Victorian Poets ’’ and 
of the ** Poets of America,’’ owes a part of its charm to 
our knowledge that Mr. Stedman is a poet himself. The 
epigram of one of Disraeli’s characters to the effect that 
*€ critics are those who have failed in literature and art,”’ 
is true only of those who fail as critics also. The really 
successful critics are those who have succeeded in litera- 
ture and art—Arnold, Lowell, Fromentin. I find myself 
reading the dramatic criticisms of M. Jules Lemaitre with 
a greater zest now that he has himself come forward as a 
writer of plays. And when Mr. Howells discusses an 
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American novel and dwells cordially on its merits, the 
author whom he praises has the pleasure of feeling that 
this is the approbation of one who has proved himself a 
master of the craft. 

BranpeR MatrTHews. 
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O they would raise your monument, 
Old vagabond of lovely earth ? 
Another answer without words 

To Humdrum’s, ‘* What are poets worth ?’’ 
Not much we gave you when alive, 

Whom now we lavishly deplore, — 

A little bread, a little wine, 

A little capora/—no more. 


Here in our lodging of a day 

You roistered till we were appalled ; 
Departing, in your room we found 
A string of golden verses scrawled. 


The princely manor-house of art 

A vagrant artist entertains ; 

And when he gets him to the road, 
Behold, a princely gift remains. 


Abashed, we set your name above 

The purse-full patrons of our board ; 
Remind newcomers with a nudge, 

** Verlaine took once what we afford!’ 
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The gardens of the Luxembourg, 
Spreading beneath the brilliant sun, 
Shall be your haunt of leisure now 
When all your wander years are done. 


There you shall stand; the very mien 
You wore in Paris streets of old, 
And ponder what a thing is life, 
Or watch the chestnut blooms unfold. 


There you will find, I dare surmise, 
Another tolerance than ours, — 

The loving kindness of the grass, 
The tender patience of the flowers. 


And every year, when May returns 
To bring the golden age again, 
And hope comes back with poetry 
In your loved land across the Seine, 


Some youth will come with foreign speech, 
Bearing his dream from over sea, 

A lover of your flawless craft, 

Apprenticed to your poverty. 


He will be mute before you there, 
And mark those lineaments which tell 
What stormy, unrelenting fate 

Had one who served his art so well. 


And there be yours, the livelong day, 
Beyond the mordant reach of pain, 

The little gospel of the leaves, 

The Nunc dimittis of the rain ! B. 
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